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least, plainly desirable that the criminal law should
condemn nothing which is not also morally wrong.
The sway of the moral law is universal; it applies
to all conduct, and, of course, to the conduct of legis-
lators and judges : they and the law which they
define and apply should be consistent with the
general law of right and wrong. They and all of
us are bound not to make virtue more difficult nor
vice easier.

But, further, the questions as to the relations be-
tween the two codes arise in various directions. It
is obvious that the criminal law has to employ very
rough and ready methods. It cannot estimate, with
any accuracy, the degree of immorality implied by
any given action. It cannot, and it does not attempt
to, look closely into the secrets of a man's heart. It
cannot inquire, as a rule, how far a man's crime is the
result of bad education or bad surroundings; how
far it implies thorough corruption or only superficial
faults of temper, or a misunderstanding of some fact
or doctrine. It cannot take into account a number
of metaphysical or psychological considerations
which are connected with the theory of moral re-
sponsibility. To settle such points you would have
to empannel a jury of philosophers, and the only
thing of which you could be certain would be, that
such a jury would never agree upon a verdict,